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bloſſoms of thoſe virtues which Time will ripen. I am 


with a place in your ſervice. I am within two months 


value; but my hand is ſteady, my fight is very good, 


Maran, 


OU ſurpriſed me moſt agreeably by a mark of 
your gratitude and politeneſs, which I had no 
title to, and you engage me by the ftronger obligation. 
I hope you will gather the richeſt fruits from the 


flattered by being conſidered as an old ſervant to your I I 
family ; ; but I have followed fo many of my friends to 


the grave, that I might be induced to think I had lived 
too long for happineſs, but that you now honour me 


of ſeventy-three, and conſequently cannot be of much 
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.my feet active, and my heart, with all its imperfections, 1 
gladdened, when I can do any eſſential duty of friend- 


ſhip or humanity. 


Grarirupe for kindneſs relating to morals, in this 
country at leaſt, is not attended to as it ought to be: you 
are born under a warmer ſun. You are not to imagine 
but that we ſet off with the ſpiritual ſervice of baptiſm 
as a religious ſolemnity: the table of our Lord is fre- 
quented by a portion of the higher and better kind of 
the people: the marriage ſolemnity is decently cele- 
brated, and the funeral ſervice performed in a chriſtian- 
like manner. So far many of us come into, and go out 
of the world, deceatly. But the fum and amount of 
what reſpects the immortality of the ſoul, in this ex- 
panded buſtle of reſort, ſeems to be ſo much abſorbed, 
in levity or falſe ambition, that few inſtances occur of 
fuch gratitude as you expreſs. We boaft of a great 
fuperiority in the knowledge of what belongs to life 
and manners, extent of ſcience, improvement in arts, and 
in general we REASON admirably but it does not ap- 
pear that we confider ourſelves half fo much indebted to 
chriftianity, for fuch advantages, as we ought to do. 


You : 


3 

You tell me, that I ſhall add to your happineſs, if at 
my leifure I beſtow a couple of lines on you. Your re- 
queſt beſpeaks your humility, as well as your good 
opinion of me but can I do you any Go? Letters, 
well ſeaſoned with Arric falt, belong to men of genius; 
and many modern female compoſitions are allowed to 
be very elegant; but when they are not fraught with in- 
ſtruction, they are of as little value as the common in- 
tercourſe of modern viſits : they hardly exceed the 


ſtandard of amusEMENT. 


Tres is a meaſure in all things, and we muſt not 
exact of ourſelves to give account with ſeverity, upon 
trivial occaſions. In regard to the ceconomy of life 
in the diſpoſition of time, a late event has made an 
impreſſion on my mind. Some of the laſt words of 
a very old and reſpectable friend, expreſſed ſorrow for 
indulging herſelf in vistrIx os on the ſabbath-day. She 
was not viſionary in her piety, and of the pure ANGLI- 


can church, 


Taz cuſtom of your place gives the abbatha different 
face, public diverſions being licenſed in the evening. If 


it were ſo with us, it would level the diſtinction, and to 
B 2 
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all appearance deftroy the remains of our religion. It 
might be happy if the ſabbath were to commence the 
preceding evening, as in antient days, as a preparative 
for the ſolemnity : this might claſh with the practice 
of all countries, but it would cut oft a ſeventh part of 
the vice and diſſipation of RIS TIANs. I believe things 
muſt be left as we find them, except in the worſhip of 
God on the Sunday afternoon: if this were more gene- 
rally performed, it would be a great advantage to the 
lower claſſes * the people 1 in this. country, 


Oox levity and voluptuouſneſs, even in the hours of 
dining, now ſtand in the place of the devotion of a great 
majority, even of thoſe who are otherwiſe piouſly in- 
clined. The common people take advantage of this 
unmanly example, and the land mourns.! 


In no country which I have ſeen, is the ſabbath ob- 
ſerved with a pure unadulterated attention, ſuch as 1 
conceive to be agreeable to the divine appointment, 
except by a few individuals, who obſerve the medium 
between a gloomy auſterity, and a puerile levity. A 
paſſive reſignation to cuſtom, not ſupportable on any 
principle of piety, is impiety. This defect appears to be 

of 


5 ; 
of mighty conſequence to the cauſe of religion, and well 
deſerves the ſerious animadverſion of the cursTIAaN 
world. Nothing is more wanting than well-regulated | 
cuſtoms and habits on this head. 


Auomx us, numbers who have been accuſtomed in 
foreign lands to amuſe themſelves with carps on the ſab- 
bath- evening, abſtain, that they may not give offence to 
the common people: others have broken down that bar- 
Tier, and ſome of the middle claſſes follow the exam- 
ple; this, among other cauſes, appears to be fatal to our 
peace | I am intimate in ons family, where they have 
FAMILY Prayers morning and evening every day, and the 
| maſter of the houſe reads a ſermon alſo, on the Sunday 
evening, above a dozen ſervants attending ; and yet there 
is not the ſmalleſt veſtige of that puritanical auſterity 
which generated ſo much hypocriſy in this land in the 
laſt century. It is not in the houſe of God alone that we 
can examine the ſacred writings with attention: we may 
hear them read by detail; but thoſe who ſtop there do 
not act like curisTIANs, nor people of underſtanding. 
Speaking of a rare poetical genius who has lately appeared 
amongſt us, even in the perſon of a poor milk-woman, 
the zpiTos ſays, I deut of the ſacred ſcriptures has 
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5 ©« enlarged her imagination, and ennobled her lan- 


« guage, to a degree only credible to thoſe, who re- 
40 ceiving them as the voice of everlaſting truth, are 
dat the pains to appreciate the various and exquilite 
ce beauties of compoſition which they exhibit.” And, 
indeed, the character of thought, and ſtyle of expreſ- 
« fon,” in them are of ſo ſuperior a quality, and ſup- 


port ſo exalted a dignity, as beggars all compariſon with 


the moſt elegant literary labours. Thoſe who have not 


| lighted their candle at the altars of piety, nor ſought 


for the knowledge which leads to eternal life, can very 
ill form any adequate idea of the improvement which 


may be derived from this ſource. 


You may naturally ſuppoſe, that at my time of life, 
and with my caſt of thought, I feel many of my own 
faults, as well as ſee other people s ; and that I with to 
make every hour of ſome uſe. In this view my ambition 
is extenſive, though my power is as limited, as my proſ- 
pect of living many more days is confined : I therefore 


_ endeavour to give ſome degree of permanency to my la- 


bours, as you will perceive by the method which I take, 
even in a private letter, I conſider an INFERIOR GOOD, 
that remains with us, as excreding one of higher quality 

which 


which paſſes over us, like a cloud that affords only a 
minute's relief by its ſhade. This ſeems to be the caſe 
in many of the ſervices which mankind do each other. 


You tell me, that my books have been your MENTOR; 
not ſo much, I hope, as the Bible. You mention two 

of the moſt ſerious concerns of your life, attendance on 
the table of our Lord, and your marriage vow at the 
altar ; and you with to follow, if it were but half the 
good advice which I have given. Why, mapa, 

ſhould you not follow all of it? There is no part, 
I hope, which is tinged with fanaticiſm or abſurdity ; 
and you do not mean to commute with Heaven. So 
far then as you efteem it reaſonable, ſubſtantially good, 
productive of happineſs in both worlds, and in charac- 
ter, it cannot be too ſevere in quality, nor too much in 
quantity; and your obſervation implies an opinion, that 
it is not too little. There is indeed humility and cau- 
tion in not being laviſh in promiſes of any kind; but it 
is of greater moment, in every condition of life, to revert 
to our baptiſmal vow, and the ſolemn debt which we 


owe to ourſelves, than we generally think of. 
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 "WurarTever your reſolutions may be, you are now 


under the guidance of a MENTOR, emphatically ſuch, 
who will guide and uphold you, that © even the winds 
of heaven may not blow on you too roughly = but 
you will certainly find the impreſſions made on your 
mind by books, neceſſary to be brought into action, 
and that you muſt exerciſe the pins iples which you 
have adopted. 


Wuzn fo young and amiable a Lapy makes con- 
feſſion of being better in heart or underſtanding, by 
any book which ſhe has read, it is a pleaſing reflexion to 
the author, as well as the man who meant to do good, 
being a proof that he has written to a good purpoſe, — 
in one inſtance at leaſt : it is a proof alſo of her being 
an advocate for the fame cauſe. If the precepts ſhe has 
adopted have been ſuggeſted and ſupported by good pa- 
rents, whatever condition or ſtate of life ſhe is thrown 


into, it may be preſumed that her firſt impreſſions will 
never be effaced. 


You are not ſo young for the part which Providence 
has caſt for you, but in the hands of a ſenſible man 


you 


you will bid fair for acquiring the applauſe due to one 
of the firſt characters in the moral world, which is that 
of a good wife. Youth being the moſt docile part of 
life, you will be the more tributary to the happineſs of 
the man to whom you have ſolemnly devoted yourſelf. 


c 


WHETHER married or ſingle, 

« There is a Providence which ſhapes our ends, 

© Rough-hew them how we will.“ 
I think your end ſeems to be happily carved. Though 
I am one of the fooliſh men under the denomination of 
BACHELOR, you will have found, by what you have read 
in my books, that I have not the leſs honour for the 
matrimonial ſtate, nor the leſs tenderneſs for the riſing 7 
generation, from the children of the ING down to the | 
chimney-ſweeper's poor boy. Of this you will judge, 
when I have the honour to preſent you with my laſt 
production. The incenſe which J offer at the altars of 
humanity, in behalf of the moſt miſerable of the human 
kind, not being malefactors, nor loaded with any guilt 
of their own, I hope will be accepted. 


IT has been my invariable rule, in the circle of my 
acquaintance, to inſpire them with ſentiments of ſo- 
C 5 cial 
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cial affections, and the love of their country compre- 
hended in them, in this language: 


O marriage ! happieſt, eaſieſt ſafeſt . : 

Let debauchees and drunkards ſcorn thy rites, 
Who in their nauſeous draughts and luſts, profane 
Both thee and Heaven ! 
How can the ſavage call it loſs of freedom, 

Still to gaze on, and admire a faithful, beauteous friend? 
Bluſh not, my fair one! that my love applauds; 

Nor be it painful to my wedded wife, 

That my full heart o'erflows in praiſe of thee ! 

Thou art by reaſon, paſſion, intereſt, mine: 

Paſſion and reaſon join in love of thee ! 


So may the Hus BAND ſpeak and ſo it ſhould be in 
behalf of the wires: but how many wives there are, 
to whom theſe lines cannot with propriety be applied, 
is a conſideration of too gloomy a complexion to enter- 
tain you with. In ſpite of the falſe turn which educa- 
tion has taken, in this country, I am perſuaded, that 
with the majority of ſuch women as play the fool in 
a greater or leſs degree, the chief part of the evil may be 
carried to the miſconduct of the huſband, upon this great 
principle, that he ſhould inſtruc, perſuade, command, 
whilſt he ſhews a good ExArLE. 


Your 


IT 


Your piety and good ſenſe, your propenſities to 
_ goodneſs, I am confident, will ſecure this plaudit from 
a man of ſenſe and virtue, whoſe affections are formed 
for domeſtic peace and convivial joy. His 8 
being enlarged by his knowledge of books and men, I 

think your lot 1s fallen on fairer ground than many 
daughters of EVE can boaſt of; and your fituation, 
from its being leſs extended, may be the more eafily 
defended, than many, which numbers of young women, 


in this country, have to guard. 


WullLz happineſs is ſo much ſought for in prss1ea- 
TION, and external parade is almoſt adored, we may 
venture to pronounce, for the reaſon that this conduct 
often becomes idolatrous, not even comfort will be found. 
Contemplate what it is to be good, good with reſpect to 
God, yourſelf, and your neighbour ; good even towards 
the brute that periſhes. If with any rational degree of 
fafety you could pull a thorn out of a lion's foot, I 
am perſuaded you would rejoice; perchance he might 
act with gratitude : but there is much good to be 
done without venturing among lions. If the 'graces 
and attractions which are to be found in the female 


mind, whether there be a ſoul in ſex or not, are ſup- 
C 2 ported 
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ported by good ſenſe and good humour,, the event muſt 


be fortunate. 


Tx poet ſays, 


« There is a beauty in a woman's mind, 


« Which in a man's we cannot hope to find.” 


Granting it to be ſo, it is neceſſary that ſhe ſhould 
clearly comprehend what it conſiſts in; or what uſe 
will it be of? Virtue feminized is not the leſs virtue : 
whether it be found in temperance or fortitude, 
chaſtity or benevolence, the cHRISTIAN duties are the 
ſame. Your ſex has an advantage from education: if 
you are leſs learned, you have the more time for higher 
duties; and you are leſs daring in wickedneſs. The 
fear of God, if not more in character, is in fact moſt 
predominant in the female breaſt; and of all the beauties 
of the mind, my creed leads me to think this the 
greateſt. However other properties may be repreſented 
by a flattering florid pen, this in the iſſue will be found 
of the higheſt advantage with reſpect to both worlds. 
If it is allowed to be the BECINVNIN G of wiſdom, it is 


certainly no leſs the conſummation of human felicity ! 


ONLy 


1 

OnLy a ſmall part of mankind learns much without 
EXPERIENCE ;5 but the good education which you men- 
tion, with ſo much honour to your parents, is ſuch an 
admirable ſubſtitute, that without it even experience 
might convince you of an error or misfortune, rather 
than give you a heart and reſolution to uſe the proper 
remedies to cure the diſeaſes of your mind. The 
leaſt imperfect among us, muſt feel ſuch diſeaſes much 
oftener than the darkneſs of the night returns. 


Ir is next to impoſſible, by the force of reading, to 
form a right apprehenſion of many of the evils to 
which life is ſubject; when they happen to us we muſt 
feel them, but we may do it in the moſt manly man- 
ner: they are generally ſo divided, that the moſt un- 
happy never ſuffer under all of them; and thoſe who 
have the largeſt ſhare, may be the moſt purged from their 
offences. 108 had conſolations, which the moſt fortu- 
nate cannot enjoy, for this plain reaſon, that Trey are 


not ſo tried. 


To know in general how life is circumſtanced, it is 
neceſſary to form an idea of the divine mercy to us 
under afflictions; or in other words, the uſes which 

mankind 


bw - 
mankind may make of them, as 0 for grati- 
tude for what they enjoy, and for what they do not 
SUFFER. This, added to the mighty powers of cus ro, 
and the pleaſures of Horx in a life to come, conſtitutes 
a oreat portion of the debt which we owe to Heaven. 
From the ſame fountain we are refreſhed, by the conſi- 
deration, that events which diſtreſs many of us, who are 
bred up in a falſe tenderneſs, are in themſelves uſeful 
and important leſſons. In the great view of life fuch 
diſtreſſes loſe their name; for however ineligible they 
are, they become (eaſy. Secluſion from the world, of 
which there are unnumbered inſtances, as you well know, 


can never give proof of any real active Chriſtian virtue. 


Tur mind naturally turns to the pleaſant ſide of 
things; and when this world fails us, we ſeek for plea- 
ſure in the thought of that which is to come. The more 
we abandon the carth, upon ſolid Principles, the nearer 
we approach to heaven ; but in the mean while we have 
ſomething to do to obtain ſo mighty a boon. In all 
fortunes the ſovereign balm, the moſt cordial invigorat- 
ing medicine, is Hor; and he that indulges in it is the 
trueſt voluptuary, and the moſt able to help himſelf 


under all conditions. This is oe ſureſt guard of the 
| mind 


15 
mind, to prevent imaginary evils, and to ſubdue thoſe 
which are real. 


In reſpect to health and freedom from pain, which is 
true pleaſure, and the falt that gives life a reliſh : if we 
ſiffer ourſelves to become impatient in ſickneſs, we 

admit a further evil, more formidable than the ma- 


lady under which we were ſuffering. 


TukkE are many perſons, particularly in the female 
world, who conſider a plaintive language as the moſt 
perſuaſive, and as beſt calculated to promote their in- 
tereſt, till they get into a habit of affected delicacy, 
which is moſt indelicate, and ſometimes degenerates into 
diſſimulate ſorrow and unquietneſs. This does more 
than disfigure the beauty of character, for it becomes 


DECEIT,' or a moral deformity. 


From the moment we ſuffer that manly benignant 
power, to which we give the name of xoxTITUDE, to 
forſake us, falſe opinions, caprice, and illuſions of various 
forms, will take her place; and ſubjecting ourſelves 
to their control, we loſe the native liberty of the mind, 
and become ſlaves to paſſion and folly. Hence it ap- 

5 Pears, 
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pears, that xzso0LUTION is as neceſſary to furniſh the habits 
eſſential to our religion, as that thoſe habits eſtabliſhed 


become our felicity, and the glory of human nature. 


Taz yoUTHFUL are vulgarly ſuppoſed to think differ- 

ently from thoſe who have ſeen more of the world ; as if 

it were merely becauſe they had not ſeen ſo much of it: 
that youth is often preſumptuous through ignorance is 
indiſputable. Granting that this frequently happens, it 
proves nothing but the fact itſelf; for if both are wiſe, 
and ſurely wiſdom does not belong to grey hairs alone, 
they will equally contend for the importance of coop 
HABITS, and particularly for that of a cheerful, placid, 
| docile mind, without which there can be no folid en- 
joyment. The celebrated Latin poet ſays, 

Be thy lot good, or be it ill, 


« Life ebbs out at the ſame rate ſtill: 
« Whether with buſy cares oppreſt, 


cc You wear the ſullen time away; 
« Or whether to ſweet eaſe and reſt 
« You ſometimes give a day. 


This 1s literally true : time is the ſame ; but only to the 
cheerful, even, compoſed mind, can it glide ſmoothly 
on. We generally find that the moſt active in virtue, do 
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good in proportion as their tempers are even; for 
they loſe the leaſt time in complaints of themſelves or 
| _ others; and taking the diſpenſations of Providence as 
they find them, learn the meaſure by which they ought 
to judge of things. The ways of vizTus fo far become 
ways of pleaſantneſs, and all her paths peaceful, even 
amidſt untoward events: but it does not follow that all 
her paths can, or ought to be devoid of care: the con- 
trary is true, as they cannot be peaceful without a ſoli- 
citude to acquit ourſelves properly, by being attentive to 


our thoughts and actions. This is verified in that divine 
precaution, * Let him that thinketh he ſtandeth take 
6 heed leſt he fall l“ 


LxVIrv in man or woman, be their condition high or 
low, is the more dangerous enemy, as ſoliciting counte- 
nance under the guiſe of a friend. Though the rRRNCH 
with ſome degree of humour and good ſenſe, ſay, Vive 
la bagatelle | they mean only, that. life is made up of 
little, as well as great actions, and that Fancy will have 
her ſhare ; but if ſhe is under no control, what baſis has 
human happineſs to ſtand upon ? 


D 5 To 
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To ſet off with a reliſh of moral excellency, and to 
form an idea of what it conſiſts in, ſeems to be the grand 
preparative for the prize we aſpire at. This is the glory 
of youth; and what can the aged do better, under any 
conſciouſneſs of a deviation, than revert to the ſame 


principle F One ſelf-applauding hour 1s worth years of 


admiration, from thoſe who know not what it is they 
admire, or conceive a partial opinion of us. Being ig- 
norant of what is paſſing in the hearts of men, we can 
only praiſe their words and actions ; that is, when we 
take the beſt-natured fide ; but you may obſerve that 
there is in the heart fo malevolent a principle, that 
to one who is a good panegyriſt, there are an hundred 
whoſe talent is of a ſatyrical complexion ; and who con- 
ſequently propagate evil report, to the diſgrace of them- 
| ſelves and their own nature, and to the great offence 


of that charity which ſhould be their glory. 


Tas $1TUATION in which we are placed, neceſſarily 


conſtitutes a confiderable portion of our pleaſure or 
pain; and attention to that ſituation, to act in character 
with equal dignity, humility, and uſefulneſs, muſt be of 
equal importance to our happineſs. We all feel that we 
live more by Horz than enjoyment, or rather that hope 

is 


} 
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is our chief enjoyment; and it is not leſs evident, that 
this only can expand the mind, in a manner ſuited to its 
native frame and conſtitution. Even at your early age 
you muſt have learnt, that it is as impracticable as un- 
ſatisfactory to confine the | buſy active principle within 
us to this world: the mind naturally longs for ſome- 
thing which is not to be found on this fide the 
grave. We need not appeal to divines nor moraliſts ; if 
we think, we FEEL that it is ſo. The diſſolute attempt 
to leave, what the word of God aflures us WILL BE, out 
of their thoughts, but in the iſſue they leave themſelves 
in a labyrinth of diſtruſt and fear, of the very object 
they affect to treat as a phantom. Nor is it the piss0- 
LUTE only, for whom cxariTy calls on us to expreſs our 
care; the ipLE and THoUGHTLEsS make up a greater 
number. Dives is not repreſented as a profligate man, 
nor could there be any harm in his purple and fine linen, 
or in what is vulgarly called keeping a good table : but 
he was not thankful for the good he enjoyed ; he was 
unmindful of his 60D, and therefore neglected to relieve 


the miſeries of his neighbour |! 


Ir is one of the properties of noes, to make that 


which is expected, as if it were preſent. The more 
D 2 _ careleſs 


careleſs mankind are, the more ſubject to rzar, or to 
indulge HorE on a falſe principle ; and conſequently to 
defeat the end of a joyful expectation. If we do not 
feel the ſatisfaction which ariſes from a conſciouſneſs of 
endeavouring to act rationally, and conſequently reli- 
giouſly, it is not in the nature of things, but that in the 
iſſue the cup of life will be embittered. If the awful, 
pleaſing, neceſſary thought of ETERNIT v, is coeval with 
the belief of the ſoul's immortality : if the thoughts of 
Ma are not as the thoughts of the ox, the great object 
is to diſtinguiſh his animal from his intellectual nature. 
Dark neſs involved the age, when the Saviour of the 
world made his appearance on the earth: then was 
the belief of immortality overſhadowed with clouds of 
darkneſs; but we now find that even the enemies of 
our Lord, jxws and MAHOMETANS, agree with the cHRIS- 

TIAN, in this great article: we may add the pacan 
alſo, though his perſuaſion is more wrapt in ob 
ſcurity. | 


« Lo the poor Indian, whoſe untutor'd mind, 
_« Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind; 
« Whoſe ſoul proud Science never taught to ſtray, 
« Far as the ſolar walk, or milky way : 
* Yet ſimple nature to his hope has giv'n, 
* Behind the cloud-topt hill, an humbler heay'n, | 
5 5 5 « Where 
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« Where ſlaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no Chriſtians thirſt for gold.” 


I quote from memory of reading in my early days, 
when J found poetry moſt eaſy to be remembered. 


PHILOSOPHERS agree, that matter can ſuffer no anni- 
hilation: Can the great ſpirit which formed the material 
world, ſuffer any emanation of his nature to diſſolve 
and loſe its being ? 


SouE of the nations are more pure in their ſtate of 
ignorance, than others by knowledge. The wonder is, 
how Chriſtians can ſo often treat the fundamental of 
their religion in ſuch a manner, that the goſpel truths 
ſeem to be hardly known to the roox and labouring 
part of mankind. The reaſon is obvious; the affluent 
often wallow in voluptuouſneſs, and, degrading their na- 
ture, ſuffer the indigent to wander in darkneſs, though 
under a meridian ſun : the lives of both are more adapted 
to their animal, than their intelleQual nature. It may be 
as true, that many of the poor ſtand more in awe of of- 
fending God, than thoſe who move in a higher ſphere, 
whoſe pride of heart, and impatience of control, incline 
them to INFIDELITY, 


To 
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To meaſure things by the rule of modern refinements, 
life is a ſcene of repetitions, and therefore a dull and 


unpleaſing ſcene. So it muſt be to thoſe who endeavour 


to bring it down to the ſtandard of the fox or the 
ſwine ; or whoſe minds are clouded with fear, from their 


diſtruſt that that may happen which they would fain 


diſbelieve: But where the ſoul is free and unembar- : 


raſſed; where no doubts perplex, nor fears alarm, every 
day brings with it, or ſeems to bring with it, ſome NE 
enjoyment. A diverſity of objects, or the ſame objects 
ſet in different lights and ſhades, afford delight, and in- 
vigorate our purſuits. In the mean time, HOPE is ſo 
grateful to the human heart, that her charms ſuffer 
no decay. That ſenſe of duty which induces a well- 
ordered mind to be grateful, for every comfort and every 
joy, renders our days pleaſant. Being GRATEFUL we 
BELIEVE; and we are GRATEFUL becauſe we BELIEVE. 


If we conſider ourſelves as under the wiſe and good 


government of an Almighty protector, and are in- 


fluenced and guided by virtue, life cannot loſe its zeſt ; 


even ſickneſs or old age, affliction, or the contumely 


* which patient merit of the unworthy takes, will not 
make the feaſt unpalatable ; ſo long as we are awed by 


moderation, we reliſh the enjoyments of life. 


IN 


"os 
Ix praiſe of the female world, 
« That cordial drop heav'n in our cup has thrown, 
To make the nauſeous draught of life go down!“ 
This poetical conceit ſeems to be in favour of the ma- 
trimonial ſtate, and is founded upon the apothegm 
of the wiſe man; who ſays, ©* He who hath no wife 
e goeth about mourning.” Suppoſing life well regu- 
lated in that ſtate, this admonition conveys ſolid inſtruc- 
tion, both to the libertine, and him who refines away the 
eſſence of his own felicity. But is it the only criterion 
of joy? No: in every ſituation that we behold the light, 
and adore the Author of it, as often as we look round and 
furvey the ſplendid beauties of creation, or contemplate 
the works of His hands, who made the round world 
c ſo faſt that it cannot be moved,” but by the hand of 
its GREAT creator, our hearts will be expanded with gra- 
titude. If we a& in character, as accountable beings, the 
day will glide ſmoothly through; even afflition, to ſuch 
a mind, is pregnant with comfort ! If when the night 
returns, we offer up the incenſe of praiſe and thankful- 
neſs, for the mercies we have received, we live | So long 
as we truſt in Providence, and make religion our com- 
panion and our guide, the longer we live, the more we 


ſhall feel that we exiſt, not barely drag on a comfortleſs 
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being. Nor x flouriſhes in perpetual youth ; and the more 
fruitful ſhe is in good deeds, the more will yArrH and 


CHARITY unite their force to give us comfort, and ſecure 


our bliſs. 


Trar both worlds are connected by a wonderful tie, 
and hope, as eſſential to our happineſs as enjoyment, is a 
poſition as evident as any in the moral conſtitution of 
our frame. Every affection muſt have its object; and 
the firſt conſideration of an immortal being, will be a 
life to come! Reaſon can no more aſſent to any opinion 
which claſhes with this, than it can prefer pain for its 
own ſake ; for that which is to laſt for ever, is ſurely of 
greater moment than that which may not laſt till the fun 


goes down | 


Ir we compare the moſt intereſting events of life, the 


-MARRIAGE contract preſents itſelf : the affection ſeeks its 


object: if the man and his wife walk in ſweet compa- 
nionſhip, he excelling i in judgment, and the art of per- 
ſuaſion; ſhe in a meek and quiet ſpirit, they will confult 
each other's happineſs ; and the impediments to human 
felicity, ſo often and ſo heavily complained of, will ceaſe, | 
or be more eaſily removed than i is vulgarly imagined. 

As 
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Ss the days of our years ebb out, and the great end * 
our being draws to its conſummation, it ought i in all rea- 
ſon to abſorb all leſſer conſiderations, and awe us poor 
children of men, into that temper which is ſo emphati- 
cally diftinguiſhed by © the patient abiding of the meek,” 
in the exerciſe of all the glorious attributes of charity, 
for which ſo many promiſes of bliſs are made by the 
Chriſtian * 


| we us then calmly examine our ways by the rules of 
moderation, and the precepts of Chriſtianity ; in all our 
purſuits, our ſufferings, and enjoyments, bearing and 
forbearing, and curbing the infernal ſpirit of pride, and 
the extravagance of untamed paſſion ; ever carrying in 
mind his admonition who was the great Maſter of the 
human ſoul, and ſuffered ſo much torture to preſerve it. 
Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly, and you ſhall 
find comfort to your ſouls l' An unmeaſured eager- 
neſs for the pleaſures of the preſent moment, is the 
ordinary ſymptom of that moral diſeaſe which, like a 
ſickly appetite, loſes all reliſh for common food, often 
coveting dainties which are poiſonous. We frequently 
. find that even light offends the intellectual, as well as the 
patural gez and that men love darkneſs more than . 2 
N E has 
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has been the amt of moraliſts and divines in all 
ages. It is impoſſible that diſſipation can make the 
cirele of life round. A thinking being, in his proper 
ſtate, cannot be without thought ſuited to his nature. 
The mind muſt have its food; amustMEnT will be 
fought ; and it ought to be conſidered that, what- 
ever dependence may be made on the rancy, ſuch 
is the kindneſs of Heaven, that there is ſcarce a $011D 
DUTY Which does not partake of the pleaſant, and that 
we may not call by the pleaſurable name of amuſe- 
ment : with reſpect to the relief it affords, it is ſo. 
What do we mean by DIVERSION, but turning from one 
object which is laborious to the mind or body, to another 
that creates a pleaſant perception? We uſe this word in 
different ſenſes: it is a relief under hoſtile diſtreſs, as 
when a prince ſends an army into an enemy's country, 
to draw him off from invading his own. This applies to 
that buſy enterprizing ſpirit which muſt be employed in 
our defence againft a hoſt of evil propenſities, or our 
moſt valuable properties will be laid waſte. It requires 
a faithful and ſkilful management to make our amuſe- 
ments tributary to the diſcharge of our duty. | 
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How familiar is virthe to thoſe who are in good ha- 
bits! 


7 
bits! How difficult to, them who have contracted bad 


1 ones | It is of the laſt moment to adopt a ſteady prin- 


ciple of action, and to keep the command of all our 
forces under the direction of reaſon. What tragical ſcenes 
are exhibited, when a hoſt of fooliſh deſires invade the 


heart! How often they plunge us into a labyrinth of woe 


Wnarzvzx happens to us, in the revolutions of the 
affairs of life, to ſtudy the theory, and exerciſe our- 
ſelves in the practice, of ſalutary maxims and rules of 
conduct, muſt neceſſarily be an object of the firſt 
and greateſt moment. As this is evidently the trueſt 
way. of exalting our ideas, it is the only method 
by which we can render ourſelves acceptable to 
the Great Lord and Univerſal Parent. If we do not 
think of ſuch exerciſes while we are young, I will ven- 
ture to tell you, from long obſervation, that old age 


works no miracle. 


Auips r che vaſt variety of characters with which this 

country abounds, there are ſome very highly diſtin- 
guiſhed: but I am ſorry to add, that our morals do 
not keep pace with our improvements in arts; nor 


our moſt ſubſtantial obligations with our learning. : 
E 2 To 
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To behold nobility in birth, or honours conferred on 

riches, or exploits in arms, lowered to the duſt by igno- 
ble habits, ſhocks the native purity, as well as the great- 

neſs of the mind. How often do the principles of true 
honour yield to the pecuniary diſtreſs created by ſuch 
habits ! Great affluence with us is often the occaſion of 
great poverty, and gives our manners a turn to the more 
ſplendid kind of meanneſs. In the fame degree that 
wealth creates voluptuouſneſs and diſſipation, riches loſe 
their value; though in themſelves inſtruments of virtue, 


when ill employed they debaſe thoſe who poſſeſs them. 


Nothing appears more ignoble, than a gentleman who 


is very ignorant, very proud, very ſervile, or very 
vicious. I have continually had occaſion to obſerve, 
that a fooliſh poor man, appears leſs fooliſh than a 
fooliſh rich one, notwithſtanding the tinſel gloſs which 
is apt to dazzle, and in vulgar eſtimation to conceal po- 


verty of thought, and meanneſs of ſentiment. 


Alx reaſonings on character, or moral concluſions which 
do not take in a life to come, are moſt emphatically re- 
plete with vanity. This is a leſſon which we may learn 
from the records of our faith, in every page of the Sacred | 


Hiſtory. Whatever efforts we make to attain happineſs, 
. a reli- 


a religious life can be the only rational life. It is the 
moſt profitable, becauſe it promiſes the higheſt gain: it 
is the moſt eaſy, becauſe it is devoid of fear and anxiety : 
it qualifies us beſt to ſubdue falſe terrors, and to inſpire 
true courage and joyful confidence; and if we fall, it 
enables us with ſo much leſs difficulty to rally our forces, 
and renew the combat: it is the moſt pleaſant life, be- 
cauſe it affords the mind the higheſt delight on the moſt 
rational ground of happineſs in proſpe& ; and in the 
mean time it is the moſt uſeful life, as compre- 
hending the exerciſe of thoſe ſocial duties, and recipro- 
cal obligations, which ſoften down every adverſe event, 


and produce happineſs to ourſelves by the good we do to 
others l 


Tux pleaſure of a rational being, from the nature of 
his frame and conſtitution, muſt be reaſonable. The 
exerciſe of reaſon is indubitably eſſential to our condi- 
tion, but in religious concerns it muſt be chiefly em- 
ployed in a ſenſe of duty founded in FAITH IN THE 
WORD OF GOD. It is this alone by which Chriſtians can 
be- ſatisfied with themſelves, and conduct nn. 


quietly as _— 


In 


=> 
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- In the female world, the number who ridicule ſacred 
things is ſmall ; - but thoſe whoſe ruling paſſion is 
amuſement are paſt counting. If you conſider theſe 
{| reflections as calculated for the meridian of London, 
= -they may ſtill be of ſome uſe to you or your friend, 
| at ſome future day. If you ſhould ever approach the 
rocks and precipices which abound in the voyage of life, 
| = experience proves that the nearer your veſſel is, the more 
1 they confuſe the mental viſion, and create the greater 


difficulty of ſteering clear. 


A true taſte of genuine Chriſtian piety, ſeems to be 
the only ſure prop of ſolid conifort. I have lived to ſee 
this conſolation neglected, and ſuch countenance ſhewn 


i to trifling lucubrations, and proſtitution of genius, as 

© may well alarm the ſober part of us. Cuſtom cannot be 
[| admitted as a plea for folly, pride, or infidelity. Where 
bl the exquiſite delights of chearful pious hours, in the 
triumphs of calm hope, and the longings of the ſoul for 
Immortality, are not cheriſhed, life muſt be degraded ; 
i without theſe, where is the kindred of man to God; and 
11 on what foundation can his hopes of immortal happineſs 


be built? That crown of glory which believers have in 


view will be removed from their fight, 
_ 3 PRIDE 


ZT 
| Pais and levity of aki militate againſt our 
common ſenſe. In the purſuit of our amuſements 
in this country, we contract a paſſion for a crowd. The 
_ vanity of being of the number of a certain aſſembly, in- 
vited by a certain perſon, carries vaſt numbers of the 
higher claſſes into a well-dreſſed mob, to breathe a 
poiſoned air, where it is morally impoſlible to enjoy the 
ſemblance of ſocial delight or comfort. Such is the faſ- 
cinating power of cuſtom, with thoſe. who ſlaviſhly 
follow opinion, and the pride of life, never confulting in 


what the real | joys of it conſiſt. 


Ir requires a F of good ſenſe to diſcriminate 
what our amuſements are in their effects; how they 
tend to ſtrengthen or debilitate the mind ; how they 
become criminal by an exceſs in the purſuit of them; 
and in what manner and degree they occaſion a neglect 


— ſolid duties to God, our neighbour, and ourſelves. If 


we blaſt our hopes in their bloſſom, and rob ourſelves 
of the richeſt fruits of life, for that which is n 
of no value, it is of all follies the greateſt. 


An elaborate inveſtigation of duty, upon every occa- 


ſion, would render life very unpleaſant, and virtue very _ 


difficult; 
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difficult ; but to comprehend truly what we are about, 
and recur to the doctrine. of xazrTs, we ſhould render 
theſe ſo firm that we may build our hopes upon them, 
with regard to both worlds. 


Norhixd can be more obvious than the benevolent 
order of nature, in the ſpacious field which is given us 
to range in. A good mind is never idle, ſomething of a 
virtuous tendency ſtill offers; even our common urbanity, 


our civil treatment of ſervants or inferiors, are exerciſes 


which partake of charity, and delight the heart : but 


the object which comes moſt home to the boſom, is 


what we call innocent amuſement, as diſtinguiſhed from 
that which is dangerous to health or morals. 


To contemplate virtue in the abſtract, without regard 
to religion, bewilders the mind. What are the qualities 
which conftitute virtue, which are not required by reli- 
gion ? What praiſes can age be entitled to, which a mind 
well informed in youth may not have a title to? Age 
may ſay of virtue, I took thee, in my early days, for a 
* ſubſtance, and now that my head is hoary, I find thou 
e art ſubſtantial. But in what doth thy fubſtance 
“ confift? Is it in the love of juſtice united with 
. © METC 
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© mercy, whoſe offspring is charity? Amiable when 
* ſmiling in the bloom of youth, or venerable in age, 
thou art but the handmaid of Religion. To thoſe 
« who believe in cHRIs r, thy powers center in obe- 
50 dience to his laws, and the mighty hopes which that 
s obedience inſpires. Teach us to live well, for this, 
“ humanly ſpeaking, is in thy power: to give us long 
„life is his alone who gave us our being; and the fa- 
e culty of uſing the beſt means to obtain the nobleſt 


« end!” 


— Favs might we expoſtulate, and by our attention to 
humility, charity, and a grateful mind, cheriſh our own 
ſouls, diffuſe univerſal happineſs, and ſecure to ourſelves 
the beatitudes promiſed for the mercy which we ſhew, 
and the victories which we obtain over the world. The 
analogy of good to others, and ourſelves, ſtands in no 
light fo brilliant as furniſhing food, raiment, and in- 
ſtruction, by ſo employing others, that our own ſupport, 
with reſpe& to both worlds, may be happily provided 
for. This is a conſideration which ſhould animate all 
the purſuits of moral agents; for as man is born to la- 
bour, and action is his glory, the charity required of 
_ Chriſtians cannot be ſupported by a paſſive conduct. 
F Do 
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Do ſuch ſentiments caſt a gloom over the joys of life, 
or give them energy to promote ſolid happineſs ? What- 
ever graces the imagination may exhibit, or the enthu- 
ſiaſm of poetry repreſent, it is the office of the judgment, 
or power of the underſtanding, to inveſtigate the morality 
of our conduct. The purſuits of mankind, in what they 
call amuſements, as diſtinguiſhed from the labour ariſing 
from neceſſity, are unnumbered; and the comforts de- 
pending on them, when well choſen, ſo great in certain 
walks of life, that it would be abſurd not to ſhew them 
all the honour they can be entitled to. It might be 
worthy the pen of the moſt ingenious writer, to give us 
a copious hiſtory of them, as they are held in eſtima- 
tion by the different nations; the variety in the ſame 
country; how verſatile mankind are, and how different 
in TASTE : how many kinds of amuſements are by one 
part of a people called by that delectable name, and by 

another known by the harſh appellation of HARD LA- 
BOUR 3 one making the choice from a love of variety, 


another to obtain daily byexd. 


Wir us, the lady of diſtinction, not groaning under 
the grievous burthen of not doing any thing, is inge- 


nious with her pencil, or plays on ſome muſical 
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inſtrument. Even a certain maſter chimney-ſweeper, 
whom I have known for ſome years, being a man of 
ſtrong natural parts, and ſober deportment, has applied 
his talents ſo well to the curing of ſmoky chimneys, and 


to merchandizing in foot, as well as ſweeping, that he 


writes a good pamphlet on ſoot, and gives his daugh- 
ter the education of playing on the harpſichord. How 
far his fancy has miſled him, is another queſtion : but 


we learn how money influences manners; and what 


parts and application, in a FREE country, may ac- 


compliſh in the loweſt line of life. I am not ſure that 
Miſs learns French or Italian, as many Lap1ss here are 
taught, who do learn, and many more who attempt it, 


who do not learn. In the mean time, numbers of our 


fair country-women write well. Some born to fortunes, 


are notwithſtanding miſtreſſes of the culinary arts, and 


ſtudy domeſtic æcon-omy. There are many, I hope, in 


the married ſtate, who apply their thoughts to the com- 
fort of their huſbands, and the inſtruction of their 


children, ſtill reſerving a portion of their time for 


Heaven | How many are of the character of rorT1a 
I do not preſume to ſay; the levity of the age militating 


againſt heroiſm. Nor will the. doctrine taught by 


the sexECTATOR be aſſented to in its full force; that 
F 2 a 
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© the utmoſt of a woman's character is contained in 
«© domeſtic life: firſt, her piety towards God, and next, 
ein the duties of a daughter, a wife, a mother, and a 
« ſiſter.” An aſſembly of females would certainly 
move for an amendment of the word uTMosT, and in 
place of it inſert a PART. In a ſtate of ſuch diffuſive 


refinement of manners, even the apothegm of the wile 
man, that NxOrHñHNG is of ſo much worth as a mind 
« well inſtructed,” may be ſubject to objections. How 

far duties in female life may be blended with amuſe- 
ment, depends on the delight taken in performing them. 

| A word of ſuch important ſignification as Duties, ſavors 
ſo much of reſtraint, in theſe days, as to be hardly ad- 

miſſible in its full latitude. 


In acquiring a found taſte, in oppoſition to prevailing 
cuſtoms, nature may do much; meditation, aſſiſted by 
books, and the converſation of the pious and ingenious, 
much more. If, in the mean while, the ruling paſſion 
is the purſuit of amuſement, ** let thoſe who think they 
ſtand, take heed left they fall!” Your fituation ſeems to 
promiſe ſucceſs in the beſt of theſe ſeveral views. Nor 
do I think much READING neceffary : judgment, im- 
proved by THINKING and obſervation, often ſtands in 
the 
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the place of volumes; and we extract the marrow of their 
contents, as the bee the baney from the flower. 


Tuus every duty might be . ſubſervient to our 
pleaſure. There is hardly any part of life, in which 
they are not intermixed. Thoſe who take much pains 
to ſeparate them, ſeem to be afraid of being righteous 


over much. 


Ix regard to us lords of theſe dirty acres, the moſt 
uſeful men are certainly the moſt worthy of diſtinction: 
the inventors of the Loou were perſons of ſcience, they 
AMUSED themſelves, as numbers do, in mechanical inven- 
tions. Some wile legiſlators have recommended to. the 

affluent to learn a mechanical art, that in all fortunes 
they may have ſomething to avail themſelves of, and in 
the mean while they may aus themſelves : this has 
been frequently extended even to crowned heads. 
I have lately heard of a gentleman of fortune, who 
has ſucceeded in learning many laborious mechanical 
and other arts. Of all the parts of his perſonal attire, 
he fays he found it moſt difficult to make a nar, but 
at length he ſucceeded. T he pride of ſome nations will 
not bend to ſuch trial of talents, from any principle 
f | af 
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of fancy, or uſe; we abound in variety of character, and 
have of the beſt, as well as the worſt of the human kind. 


WulLE I am writing to you, I have received a letter 
from an old correſpondent, whoſe face I never ſaw, per- 
haps I may go fifty miles to ſee, if I can learn ſome uſe- 
tul leſſon from her, before ſhe dies. Her character is 
ſingular: the MAN or Ross had five hundred pounds a 
year, the woman of has but fifty pounds. 
She lives in a cottage of three pounds a year rent. Her 
activity and courage, at ſome periods of her life, led her 
even to viſit priſons. I do not hold her up as perfect, 
for you will ſee how, by the force of education, or habit, 
we are tempted to flatter each other, or conceive opi- 
nions at a venture. She is the daughter of a very learned 
and dignified clergyman, and with her pittance has lived, 
and done wonderful things for the poor. Vou will judge | 
of her by her letter to me. As you may allow for my 


age, 
* Good Sir, | 
* 
No damſel in her teens was ever happier at the ſight of her idol's name, 
cha the old woman at eighty-two was at the ſight of Il wanted 


to know whether you was tranſlated, and had a mind to have ſent a D. D. 
a nephew of mine, who has a houſe in Charlotte- ſtreet, to enquire after 
you; but luckily looking into a news-paper, I met with your name in a 


liſt of many good Chriſtians, aſſembled _ a work or charity, to my un- 
ſpeakable 
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age, I allow for her's, ſhe is nine years my ſenior. 80 


many old people degenerate into childhood, that we 
often 


ſpeakable ſatisfaction, for good people are ſcarce; and as pride was the firſt 


ſin that was committed, I am of opinion it will be the laſt, for it is now got 
to ſuch a height that all diſtinction is confounded. However I ſtand my 
ground with my inſignificant head of the ſize of an apple-dumplin, while 
others are ſo ornamented, that they can ſcarce get them in at my cottage- 


door, without diſcompoſing them. There's ſo much of what THEY call 


TASTE, that there will be nothing for thoſe who are to ſucceed to taſte of. I 
am happy to think I am ſo near my journey's end. | 


Tax poor increaſe upon me ſo faſt that I know not which way to turn 
myſelf. However I keep on in the narrow path, and am determined to 
make uſe of my eyes; and as I cannot help all, will help thoſe that want 


moſt. This is a very large pariſh, and few people of property in it. 1 


return you, good Sir, a thouſand thanks for continuing my preferment of 
being your almoner; for what pleaſu're can be equal to that of relievirg the 
neceſſities of God's poor family! There is great pleaſure in the action, to 
all who have humanity ; and when all things here fail, infinite ſatisfaction, 


even at the hour of death, to look back upon it. 


Inever ſuffered ſo much in my life from cold as laſt winter. I was ad- 


viſed to drink ſomething ſtrong when I went to bed ; but I will go quaking 
to the grave, not drunk. Habits are ſooner got than broke. A drunken 
woman is the greateſt monſter on this ſide the infernal pit. I do not expect 
to go through another winter; and probably you will be of my mind, when 
I tell you that my ſolids are diſſolved, and my ſkin hangs about me like a 
looſe great coat ; which you will not- wonder at, when I tell you that for a 
fortnight I ſpit as if I had been in a falivation. It began like a cold, and I 
took every thing the doctors ordered. It is now ſtopt, and, thank God, 
though I am weak, my ſpirits are good; and. I am perfectly reſigned to his 

will. 
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often neglect ſhewing that honour which is due to ex- 


perience. When temperance and ſtudy any the 
mental powers, 

« The ſoul's dark cottage, batter'd and decay'd, 

« Lets in new light through chinks which time has made.” 
You will perceive that ſhe has humour, and I believe 
G00D HUMOUR, as ſhe will have to the laſt, like a Sir 
Thomas More. Like-other mortals, in ſickneſs or diſ- 
eaſe, ſhe complains, and thinks of her health. Tho' anti- 
quated, ſhe is not of the antediluvian kind; the people 
of that period, I ſuppoſe, were of a different caſt : 

they 


will. I am endeavouring to patch myſelf up, as I am ordered to change 
the air, which if I car do, I ſhall ſet off the middle of next month to Lady 

who has aſſured me, that living, dying, or dead, ſhe will take 
care of me, and I ſhall certainly have more ſtrengthening things there than 


I can have in my cottage. I will make the trial, but I will not ſtay long, 


and therefore deſire you to favour me with your donation before I go. 
I am endeayouring to get in at the ſtraight gate, in humble hope of hearing 
that joyful ſentence, © thy fins are forgiven thee :” and if TI may have 
the honour of ſtanding behind it, will look up to you with pleaſure, who 
have received the grandeſt of all, © well done thou good and faithful 


© ſervant,” &c. Let me have your prayers, and may you have the bleſ- 


ſings of time and eternity. I am, with the moſt grateful ſenſe of all your 
favours, | 


Good Sir, 
June 25, 1785. Your moſt faithful, 


Ss - 


and moſt obliged humble ſervant, 
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they were not fuch believers as ſhe ſeems to be; nor had 
they ſuch ground for hope as ſhe appears to have: 
what their dreſs or amuſements were, we may never 
i learn. I agree ſo far with this old gentle woman, 

that our fair countrywomen are become ſo verſatile in 
the decorations of their perſons, it is hard to ſay what 
principle they act upon, ſince it is moſt apparent that 
they often abandon the elegant and graceful, for that 
which bears no ſimilitude to any thing in nature. Fea- 
thers and ribands are pretty things, but the immode- 
rate uſe of them diſcovers levity; as an indiſcriminate 
indulgence treſpaſſes on decency. In this free commer- 
cial country, we are apt to think that we have the 
greater right to change, as it makes a circulation of 
money: but this reaſoning may eaſily be carried to a 
fooliſh extreme, and form a national character replete 
with abſurdities. Among females, dreſs ſeems to be an 
amuſement, but it is alſo a ſchool for vanity, expence, 
and diſſipation of time, by no means expreſſive of maſ- 
culine ſenſe, or ſolid piety. 


Ir you enquire concerning the foibles of men, I will 
tell you that we keep near an equal pace. Apprentices 


in a ſhop, dreſs their heads to an elaborate emen as 
G x if 
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if they were to be kept the whole day in a bandbox. 
But we have many amuſements alſo of an athletic kind, 
and men with ſounding titles, and hundreds of thou- 


ſands of pounds, ſometimes get their ſkulls cracked, 
or their eyes beat out, in purſuing a poor animal which 


they have no right to kill in fo cruel a manner. A 


huntfman follows a pack of hounds with great hazard 
to his perſon, for his bread, and thinks it hard duty ; the 
gentleman does exactly the ſame thing, riſking his life 
for his amuſement, with ſome mixture- of the love of 


fame—by riding as boldly as if his life were of no value. 


Even the hardſhips of wax have been frequently followed 


for amuſement. 


© LABOUR itſelf is pleaſure :” and indeed, though man 
is condemned to get his bread in the ſweat of his 
brows, if he were to act as ſimple nature dictates, and 
be to his fellow-creatures what the Great Author of 
Nature intended he ſhould be, the earth would bring 
forth her encreaſe ; ſhe would ſupply her children plen- 


teouſly, without diſtreſſing any of them ; though if it 


were not for NEcsssITY, ſubordination could not be 
ſupported. The difficulties in which ſo large a por- 


tion of mankind i is involved, muſt be imputed to vice 
: and 
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and folly ; the falſe defires of the rich, and the idleneſs 
and intemperance of the poor, keeping near an equal 
pace. Many employments create diſeaſes, and bring on 
a ſpeedy death; but theſe are more for the ornaments and 
ſuperfluities of life, than the neceſſities of it. Diſcretion 
dictates to us, that in every gratification, we ſhould 
conſider the degree of the hazard which is run in 


obtaining the object which we ſeek. Storms at ſea 


ſwallow up ſome ; the occupations which create diſ- 
caſes, and ſome amuſements which are ſought with 
eagerneſs, operate to the deſtruction of much greater 
numbers, eſpecially if we comprehend eating and 
drinking, indulged in as an amuſement. Exceſſes 
of that kind, among a great part of thoſe who live in 
affluence, or the lower claſſes, who are given to the 
immoderate uſe of ſtrong drink, ariſe l from a 


falle eſtimate of AMUSEMENT, 


In every part of life the mind ſeeks its food 3 and i 
is ſometimes very difficult to draw the line between the 
buſineſs and the amuſements of it. The SrAxISR GRAN- 
DEE thinks it an honour to wait on his ſovereign, for if 
I am rightly informed, his pay does_not exceed thirty 
pounds per annum. With us the ſame office is ſought, 
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hut not on the ſame principle. We are more apt to 
idolize money, and the thouſand pounds per annum 
becomes the motive. The degree of the loyalty, the 
vanity Or ambition, differs with the habit of thinking, 
ſuppoſing that in seain and prITAiN the parties in 


queſtion have both independent fortunes, and buſineſs 


enough upon their hands, if they would give their minds 
a right turn, and leave the court favour to thoſe who 


have occation for it. 


Ix the purſuits of ambition, or the love of money, 
what various taſks do men aſſign to themſelves ! What 


regions do they not explore, with a greater or leſs mix- 


ture of ſkill and induſtry, as their neceſſities, tempers, br 


uprightneſs of motive lead them on ! How many write 
for bread ; others for fame ; ſome for amuſement ; and 


others with a mixed motive of a benevolent view to the 


good of a community, or an INDIVIDUAL. The greateſt 
benefactors to mankind appear to have ated on a mixed 
principle of usz and aMusEMENT. When benevolence, 
or pride, prompted them to found a city, or a village, 
to bring waſte lands into culture, to fertilize fields, and 


by the force of {kill and labour to produce abundance 


of food and raiment; to form public inftitutions for the 
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cultivation of arts; to preſerve the infant or the aged- 
poor; to cure the diſeaſed; to inſtruct the ignorant; 
to employ the idle; to build priſons in order to check 
immorality and impiety, we ſhall find that AuusBMRN T 


had no mean ſhare. 


Tuxsx are goodly works, let us call them by what 
name we pleaſe; nor are they confined to either ſex, 
each contributing, as their mental or pecuniary abilities 
extend ; and though more immediately the maſculine 
province, women have an apparent or ſecret ſhare of 
influence on men, conſequently in that which men 
| govern; and it is happy for a people when they ſee a 
proſperous event. Where philanthropy unites with ſound 
judgment, in the general ſyſtem of moral economy, 
ſtates flouriſh, and a people become as happy as the 
degree of their virtue will admit of. I cannot fay that 
J think our preſent rectitude riſes high enough to be 
ſuited to the glorious ſyſtem of our conſtitution. 


Wr reſpect to your ſex, ſhe who acts moſt in cha- 
rater as a WOMAN, is always the greateſt promoter of 
peace and harmony. 


„Fair 
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c Fair lovely woman, young and affable, 
« More clear of hue, and far more beautiful, 
« Than precious ſardonyx, or purple rocks 
« Of amethyſts, or glittering hyacinth.” 


The poet does not inſinuate, that the lovelineſs conſiſts 
in the youth merely; for that would claſh with common 
obſervation: but by a beautiful figure he gives colour to 
a moral excellency ; the charm conſiſts in affability, and 
by a kind of climax in deſcribing her perfections, he 
mentions that propenſity of mind as excelling the moſt 
brilliant beauties the material world can boaſt of. 


Ap what is it but the mental diſpoſition which 
gives life its ſpring ? As long as the buſineſs of the 
world is carried on, the amuſements of it will be alſo 
ſought ; and thoſe whom Providence has bleſt with the 
means of indulging their fancy moſt, will be the moſt - 
apt to give it the greateſt play; but they muſt be the 
moſt guarded too, not to render ſuch means the 1n- 
ſtruments of that folly or vice, into which we * ſee 
thouſands fall. If it had not been ſo, we ſhould 
not have ſeen ſo many admonitions reſpecting the uſe 
of money; the affinity between the means and the 
end conſtantly proving the danger. It is ſaid, © that 
N « there 
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ce there is more money idly ſpent, to be laughed at, than 
ce for any one thing in the world, though the purcha- 
ce ſers do not think ſo.” The remark favors of fatire, 
though it is moſt aſſuredly true, that the ſpending 
money properly, and in character, in all our relations, 
requires a much larger ſhare of underſtanding than is 
vulgarly imagined. To the ſame purpoſe we may ob- 
ſerve how great a part of - mankind, of both ſexes, pre- 
fer TRIFLEs to things of the greateſt value, judging by 
no better rule than an avowed ſelf-love, and the grati- 
fication of fancy | Hence ariſes ſo many miſchiefs to in- 

dividuals, and their country, as we often ſee, particu- 
larly in this land, where numbers ruin themſelves by 
extravagance. The ſame labour and expence which are 
employed in fooliſh purſuits, might render the parties 
oftending happy, and their country bleſt; and while 
they correct their habits, and improve their ene, do 
honour to human nature. 


Ix does not ella but that amuſements will ſtill be 
- ſought with the ſame eagerneſs as hunger ſeeks relief. 
Some, like the common light, ſeem to cheer even the 
brute creation; and the moſt eaſy to come at, are the 
moſt valuable, ang abroad in fine weather, de- 


Tightful. 
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lightful proſpects, and judicious converſation, are never- 
failing reſources. The rxrxcn delight in ſinging, and 
are fonder of talking than we are. In the moſt early 
ages in the eaſtern world, to this day, the proverbial 
ſtory, the apothegm, favourite paſſages from their poets, 
with manly exerciſes, make up a conſiderable part of 
their amuſements. The ſacred writings might be a ne- 
ver-failing fountain of living water to relieve the thirſty 
ſoul : but how little do we reſort to them for plea- 
ſure | The Great Founder of our religion bids us rejoice 
ALWAYS : we cannot obey him, except we make duty 
pleaſurable, and form our taſte on a model of that ex- 
alted purſuit which has more properties and traits of 
joy than all others united. By a perverſe abuſe, or a vi- 
fionary miſuſe of the ſacred text, its joys have been often 
tainted by fanaticiſm, and the illiberality of viſionary 
piety, as if the Saviour of mankind had ſaid, Be always 
ſorrowful. But the wiſdom of God confounds the 
folly or pretended wiſdom of men in this diſtinction. 
Inſtead of Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
<« die,” we may ſay, Let us cat and drink like ac- 
** countable beings, for to-morrow we may go into a 
< ſtate of everlaſting joy. 
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Tx affairs of this world are ſtill carried on, as if it 
were always in a progreſſive improvement; but it rather 
appears, that whatever improvements are made in tem- 
porals and manners, which are always changing, morals 
are often in retrograde motion. If men neglect them- 
ſelves, as if their reaſon were impaired, they will verge 
| to a ſtate of inſanity, and prove that there is more mad- 
neſs in the world than is generally thought of. 


As religion is common to all the children of men, 
it ſhould promote an univerſal taſte or diſpoſition to 
ſuch things as improve reaſon. The labouring part of 
mankind require a ſpur, on account of their ignorance ; 
and the affluent a bridle againſt the abuſe of their 
knowledge. Thoſe who . appoint themſelves no taſk, 
or labour under the afflicting load of having nothing 
to do, are ſuppoſed to be above any labour for their 
bodily ſupport, and they are below motives to the good 
of others. They are fallen indeed, and their riches : 
are ſplendid miſery: it is evident, that the ſtronger 
PRINCIPLE is neceſſary to induce ſuch perſons to diſcharge 
their ſocial duties. In the purſuit of temporal as 
well as eternal happineſs, the condition is, man ſhall 
help his neighbour, Such a condition is required 


H of. + 


"to 
- of him by the Great Author of nature, and puts the 
comfort of accountable creatures ſo far on an equality, 
that he who gives, as well as him who receives, 1s 
benefited. It is evident, from the whole tenor of our 
religion, that the beatitude is promiſed to thoſe who are 


"attentive to the wants of their fellow-creatures, what- 


ever theſe may happen to be, according to the power 


and — which the affluent enjoy. 


Auips r all the "LION to which life is ſubject, eaſe, 
comfort, and whatever is flattered with the name of 
happineſs, verges to decay, in the ee that vice Pre- 


dominates. 


Tars metropolis, and the land in general, ſeems to be 
in a worſe ſtate of morals than I found it thirty-five 


years ſince: but we are now framing laws for our 


POLICE, which I believe will do us good, eſpecially if we 
alſo employ the means of prevention, Obedience, 
from a ſenſe of duty, can be the only proof by 
which man can fatisfy himſelf of his own fincerity : 

As bound to attend not only to what he is, but 
alſo to what he way BE, his mind muſt be ſtruck 
with- conviction, in the ſame degree that he attends 
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to, or neglects, what he conceives to be his duty 7 
but how is he to underſtand what his duty is, without 
application to the ſtudy of it? If he does not read the 
| Scriptures, where is he to find it? This is ſo ſelf-evident 
8 propoſition, that to reaſon on any other principle, is to 
attempt to learn a language without a grammar, or any 


information concerning it. 


__ Humitiry is the firſt conſideration: the man who is 
not humble muſt be ignorant or inſane ; he knows ſo 
little of himſelf, that all his boaſt of learning is folly, 
and his rank degradation. This is a ground which 
genuine Chriſtianity will defend, as long as reaſon has 
any force, or religion any influence. In learning how. 
to maintain it, courage becomes as graceful in a wo- 
man as a man. Whatever modeſty and reſerve may 
dignify the female character, the more virtue and 
underſtanding a woman has, the more true courage 
will dwell in her boſom: ſhe will be the more 
ready, on all occaſions, to act an heroic part : ſhe will 
not be inclined to affect timidity and dereliction of 
ſpirit, as a delicate qualification: ſhe will be what ſhe 
is, without an affectation of being what ſhe is not; and 
in the married ſtate become the truer friend, and moſt 
| H 2 
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valiant partner in the joys and ſorrows, the ſtruggles and 
combats, which her huſband may be engaged in. Of all 
the parts of the female character, this ſeems to be the 
moſt brilliant, the moſt exaltedly amiable and uſeful ! 


In general does cuſtom or reaſon prevail moſt ? Has 
the amiable or the frivolous the aſcendency ? Dreſs 
often denotes the turn of the thoughts in man or wo- 
man. By their garb may'ſt thou know them. What- 
ever allowance we make for cuſtom, as a law which 
we are apt to think ourſelves conſtrained to obey, it 
often proves our folly. To be at a profuſe expence, 
to waſte a whole hour, and ſometimes two, in comb- 
ing, preſſing, and frizzing of locks, and what is moſt 
ſtrange, to reſemble a lion's mane |—What nature gave 
as an attractive ornament, being thus diſgraced and 
diſguiſed by cuſtom, many a noble mind is injured. 


The great majority conſider ſuch cuſtoms as trifles; but 


they are of ſuch a nature, that the head and the heart 


are wounded by the darts of folly: they have no ten- 
dency to promote the love of virtue. As to marriage, the 
cuſtoms which I now arraign, intimidate our youth, and 
throw them into dangerous connexions. The indul- 


— of pride in one ſex, occaſions vice in another: 
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the peace of ſocicty is violated : ſorrow and vexation 
enſue, and the true joys of life become the greater 
ſtrangers to the breaſt ! 


A nazir of thinking right muſt precede a habit of 
acting right; they mutually ſupport each other. With 
the refulgent light that we Chriſtians enjoy, the mind 
naturally harmonizing with the belief of the immorta- 
lity of the ſoul, religion becomes the voice of Reaſon ; 
it therefore ſeems wonderful, how man ſhould debaſe 
himſelf as to yield ſo much to cuſtom, merely as ſuch. 
Moral duties are ſtrongly marked as the will of God; 
and reaſon leads us to think that nothing ſhould inter- 
fere with religious obligations, becauſe the greateſt poſ- 
fible good reſults from them. That good is but an- 
other word for a thirſt after happineſs; and that hap- 
pineſs is not to be obtained, even under the moſt fortu- 
nate condition which the world can exhibit, but as time 
and the gifts of Heaven are properly employed. 


Is it the love of pleaſure which intoxicates, and 
creates a ſuſpicion, in weak or tainted minds, that the 
ſhall ſuffer by an attention to religion? no: what- 5 
ever is ſelf-evident, and requires no labour of thought 
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to inveſtigate, is for that very reaſon not attended to, 
« Alas, poor man | Is it conſideration which inter- 
« rupts the calm and innocent Joys which ſhould be 
ce cheriſhed in thy boſom ? Will not thoſe Joys ac- 
cc quire the higher zeſt, by the hope they inſpire 
X64. of others, which eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, nor 
cc hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive 
« what they are? How can'ſt thou cure the feveriſh 
ce habit of thy mind, ariſing from thy corrupted ſtate ? 
oy What can mitigate the ſymptoms of thy diſeaſe, which 
© THY WIT can deviſe, if thou loſeſt thy confidence i in 
« the Great Phyſician of thy ſoul, and neglecteſt his pre- 
15 ſcriptions ? No longer than thy judgment maintains 
cc its ſovereignty, .can'{t thou ſee things as they really 
cc are: indulge thy fancy, and thou mayeſt be ſure it 
e will miſguide thee. A graceful ſubmiſſion to the will 
of God, explained in the precepts of that religion 
„ which thou do'ſt profeſs to believe in, is the only. 
8 ſource, whence thou can ſt draw living water, to 


ſatisfy the languors of thy drooping ſoul.” 


* 


Cc 


Bc HUS might we reaſon with ourſelves. 3 we ſtill re- 
vert to the doctrine of AMUSEMENT, the mind, which 


ever ſeeks for delight, can never find it free from inter- 
ruption, 


7M $5 
ruption, in enjoyments which do not take in a life to 
come. In no age of the world could the enquiry be 
ever ſatisfactorily anſwered, upon any other theory or 
principle than the acknowledgment of the immortality 
of the ſoul, as the moſt Joyful conſideration ! The rea- 
ſon, as the poet deſcribes, is obvious. 
« Hope ſprings eternal in the human breaſt ; 
: «© Man never 18, but always To BE bleſt! 
What! Never bleſt? no: not perfectly in this world, 
for we are immortal beings, and our mortal ſtate is 
a ſtate of trial. Our condition here is incompatible 
with any thing that can bear the name of perfection ; 
conſequently theſe lines contain as ſound divinity as 
m"_ poetry. WE. 
As hope reigns in the breaſt, fear is dethroned ; Gu 

that baſe paſſion which tyrannizes over the heart, and 
_ caſts a gloomy horror on every object, is baniſhed. 
Love, the love of God, and his perfections, reſumes its 
glorious dominion, and thus we become as happy 
as our temporal condition will admit of: we are put in 
a ſtate of rational ſatisfaction, pure and unmixed as our 
reaſonable ſervice, and the degree of our confidence i in 


our God, can make us, yp „„ 
H 4 I favs 
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I navs ſeen a woman of fortune and high rank, 
having no children, enamoured of herſelf, turning about 
her reſtleſs feveriſh will, talking of nothing but her 
pleaſures, or her want of health, as if it were of mo- 
ment to mankind, that ſhe ſhould take an unbounded 
range. Alas! ſhe might have died on that very even- 
ing, and not a tear be ſhed ! Her thoughts being ab- 
ſorbed in her own little ſelf, ſhe appeared not to con- 
ſider any earthly or heavenly thing beſides! Thus 


8 ſpent life in poverty of ſoul, and complaint, inſtead 


of pious reconciliation to events, ſuffering under ſome 
real, and more imaginary evils. Religion ſeemed to have 
no habitation in her heart, and conſequently no action 

appeared to proceed from any noble principle, not even 
towards thoſe on whom ſhe depended for the worldly 

pomp ſhe enjoyed. 80 this poor creature lived; arid ſo 
ſhe died Not ſo was another, tortured often with ex, 
cruciating pain, yet always well when not fick ; and when 
ſhe could ſpeak, even under the rack, her voice was the 
muſic of ſubmiſſion; and as ſhe lived ſhe alſo died, in 
joyful hope of immortal happineſs. Often have I thought 
of this contraſt! | 


Bur 
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Bur while we plead for innocent amuſements, as ne- 
ceſſary to give life a reliſh, thoſe which deprive the mind 
of prudential caution, or the power of reſtraint, change 
their properties, not only in their quality, but alſo by 
exceſs in the uſe of them. Thus they ceaſe to be the 
objects which we ſought; they grow into a paſſion; they ” 
intoxicate, and render their votaries averſe to ſocial and 
religious obligations. This is remarkably verified in the 
caſe of ca , a faſhion to which many perſons are 
addicted in moſt civilized countries; but to one 
ſuch who is well-principled, there is reaſon to be- 
lieve many are grievouſly deficient, Card - playing, 
now ſo much in vogue all over Europe, partakes 
of gaming, and adulterates the powers of. the un- 
derſtanding, mixing the ſweets of life with many bit- 
ters : gaming, like duelling, is forbidden by the laws as 
highly injurious to ſociety, and tending to anarchy and 
confuſion : the former threatens the life of an indivi- 
dual; the latter robs whole families of the means of 
living, by the. phrenzy of an individual. To ſay that a 
worſe cuſtom than card- playing might have been intro- 
duced, is but a weak defence: where much time is loſt 
to ourſelves, or a paſſion for gain gratified at the ex- 


pence of another, diſtreſs _ and anguiſh | often enſue 
EF: +, 
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on both ſides, and the good part is much overba- 
lanced. If it contributes but little to ſolid and unmixed 
joy, ſerving chiefly to eaſe us of the burthen of time: 
if it frequently occaſions ſorrow and repentance, 
the quantity of the evil will preponderate. Though 
it belongs to few to ſay every day of their lives, I , 


e have done a good worthy to be remembered;” to retire 4 
to reſt with a conſciouſneſs that another has ſuffered 
by our fault, is a deſtructive plan. Every one ſhould be 


ambitious of not letting a ſingle hour paſs without do- 
ing ſome good; but an amuſement which agitates the 
mind with any evil paſſion, if it does not hurt ano- 
| ' ther, is a loſs not eaſily repaired. A recreation may be 
in itſelf innocent; yet if it requires more ſenſe and 
tf - virtue to keep it fo, than experience proves we poſſeſs, 
it comes upon the confines of vice: it deprives the 
mind of the rational relief and conſolation which we 


ſought for. | 1 T1 


Carp-?PLay, I apprehend, is often found a heavy tax on 
the time we might ſpend in converſing with vizTus in 
the perſons of the abſent, living or dead. In general it 
| creates a diſlike to books : domeſtic duties are neglected 


by great lovers of cards; and a pompous aſſembly, con { 


faſting | | 
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fiſting of a number of caxp-rLavtrs, where the company 
appears in their beſt attire, perhaps after ſpending hours 
in the decoration of their perſons, is a double waſte of | 
time. If theſe ambiguous inſtruments, contribute but 
little to convivial joy: if they Ae At tributary to a 
placid or charitable temper, they are dangerous. I am 
ſenſible that it would be an abſurdity, on my part, to 
: adviſe you, or any other lady, never to play at cards 
I am perſuaded you would treat ſuch advice as imperti- 
nent or impracticable : I rather treat you, as my phy- 
ſician treats me, in regard to the uſe of wine :—he ſays, 
are you accuſtomed to wine? then ule it in {mall quanti- 
ties. I have conſtantly obſerved that a great fondneſs for 
cards creates ſuch a longing 1mpatience for the hour, and 
ſuch a fever in the mind, as operate like ardent ſpirits 


upon the body. 


"Very ſtrong attachments to LITTLE things, will ever 
prove the littleneſs of our minds. Thoſe who have had 
what 1s called a liberal education, often become ſtrangers 
to great and important objects, becauſe they overlook 
the law of duties. If we examine with preciſion how 
the caſe ſtands, upon the preſent plan of falſe reaſon- 


ing, or no. reaſoning at all, the great. majority of the 
Las . children 
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children of fortune and pleaſure are ſo diſſipated, and 
take ſo large a range, that they rather invite temp- 
tation than ſhun it. They may be diſtinguiſhed by 
external glitter, yet prove that the pride of life is 


more concerned in their conduct, than any moral ac- 


compliſhment. As among the little vulgar we ſee 
many fall victims to the laws, through their ignorance 


or perverſeneſs, their negle& of labour, or their love of 


falſe pleaſure ; ſo ſome among the crxzar ſquander their 


fortunes at ſo amazing a rate, that we ſometimes hear 


of a man of thirty or forty thouſand pounds per annum, 
being put to nurſe upon fix or ſeven thouſand pounds 
yearly : and it is well with him, if in a certain number 
of years he can recover his former ſtation. Some droop, 
and ſome drop in ſecret. In this opulent nation, many 


convert the liberality of Heaven into an occaſion of 


tranſgreſſion. T hus we may learn in how little eſti- 


mation great riches, or the moſt opulent fortunes, are 


in the ſight of God, when the poſſeſſor forgets all mo- 


deration, and makes them more the inſtrument of vice 


than virtue. 


You are not to imagine, from this expreſſion of my 


ſorrow, that I make no allowance for human frailty, 
much 
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much leſs that I am not intimately acquainted with it. 
There are amongſt us many admirable characters, much 
learning, much piety, much taſte | Happy were it if the 
general bias were more to the moral and religious fide, 
though we ſhould exchange for it a part of the orna- 
ments and embelliſhments of life. . 


5 


Wnar kind of amuſements our fellow-ſubjedts, or the 


natives of your city indulge in, I am but ill qualified to 
7 judge. Though I ſpent thirteen years in that country, 
thirty and thirteen have paſſed ſince I left it. Mankind 
are nearly the ſame in all great cities in Europe; and 
to the beſt of my obſervation, the more expenſive they 
make their amuſements, the leſs wiſely they act: ſo in 
proportion as they purſue their pleaſures with eagerneſs, 
paſſing the boundary of moderation, the greate: ſatiety 
they create, when they might by good management dif- 


fuſe univerſal comfort and felicity. 


That TRUE SELF-LOVE and SOCIAL are the ſame, is as 
evident, as that it is our moſt faithful friend. Every 


enjoyment which renders us moderate in e 


fortifies the mind againſt diſappointment, and ſo far as 


we command ourſelves, we conquer the world: we pur- 
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ſue the thing which is right; and give energy to ac- 


tion, and dignity to reſt. If you preſerve your mind 


in an humble and docile ſtate, your joy will increaſe in 


proportion to the worth of the object you purſue, and 


as you learn to deſpiſe pride and narrow ſelfiſhneſs; 


diſguſt and diſcontent, gloomy thought and jaundiced 


melancholy will be ſtrangers to your boſom. Your 
firſt and laſt reſort will be to look up to the Great 
Author of nature, the giver of every good. As you think 
of him, as your father and your friend, you will find the 


completion of your joy in the thought of his paternal 


love and friendſhip. In this diſpoſition you will exult 
in the hope, that you are, and ſhall be, an object of his 
8 and loving-kindneſs. Your ſoul will reſt ſecure 
in that confidence, and the more ſhe truſts to ſuch a 


principle, the ſtronger ſhe will grow : your ſenſe of duty 


will encreaſe as your years roll on, and you will bid fair 


to live with pleaſure, and die the death of the righ- 


teous 1 


Tris ſeems to be the moſt comfortable kind of lan- 
guage, in which the intercourſe of the world can be CAr- 


ried on. It muſt be granted that hope is comfort. 


This paſſion is of all others the moſt unmixed, the moſt 
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pleaſing and animated. The miſerable live by it z and ; 
what can the proſperous do without it? Man finds in it 


a complacency which conſtitutes the eſſence of what he 

calls his happineſs. Under this impreſſion, his mind 
meets a gratification in every object that preſents itſelf, 
even from the wretched whom he relieves, to the fortu- 

nate whom he admires. Such happineſs in proſpect 
baniſhes fear, which is the parent of miſery. 


Ir does not require much knowledge of the world, to 
diſcover the evil propenſities which prevail in the hearts 
of us poor mortals, in a variety of modes and forms; ; and 
that as our HaziTs are, ſo are our tempers for the moſt 
part, calm, ſerene, and clear, or fluctuating, diſturbed, 
and foul. The end of our creation can be anſwered only 
when we are ſatisfied, and the mind is at eaſe on true 


and reaſonable principles. 


Lr us be juſt to ourſelves, and we ſhall diſcover the 
wonderful benignity of the Great Author of our being. 
His goodneſs is diſplayed in the beautiful order and 
changes which nature exhibits, creating an amazing va- 
riety to cheer and invigorate the mind. It ſeems as if 


he had framed the world for this great end: but it 


cannot 


cannot appear in its proper ſplendor and glorious at- 
tractions, except we exerciſe our minds in a grateful ac- 
knowledgment of his goodneſs. This is the moſt de- 
lightful of all our ideas! In whatever fortune and con- 
dition he places us, if we have ſuch confidence, as to 
think that is the beſt for us which his providence has 
appointed, Wx LIVE !—ſtill ſuppoſing that reaſon being 
exerciſed, we are not precluded from thoſe chances 
which may mend our condition, as depending on the 
natural rights of mankind, and not as under thoſe: as14- 
rie governments, where men are confined to look no 
higher than the condition of their parents. It may 
indeed be'a queſtion, whether this ſyſtem does not pre- 
vent miſery under fuch governments. Js 


Norm is more common, than to expect too much 
from life; and this creates diſappointments, which 
carry many into the contrary extreme. To underſtand 
the happy medium requires time and care, remembering 
the ſhrewd obſervation, that of all kinds of vanity, 
e vexation of ſpirit is the moſt vain : indeed, it lays 
waſte the mind ; and betraying the ſuccours of reaſon, 
poiſons the ſource of human felicity. The Spaniſn 


: "i ſays, He that loſeth his money loſeth much ; 
c Fa 
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e he that loſeth his friend loſeth more; but he that 
6 loſeth his ſpirit loſeth all!“ f 


Trosz moraliſts or divines who countenance melan- 
choly, in effect recommend miſery. If to enjoy is to 
obey,” to ſpurn at the gift is to inſult the donor of it; all 
extremes verge to impiety. Toxetain the full poſſeſſion 
of our ſouls, we muſt promote that chearfulneſs which 
the wiſe man ſays, ** doeth good like a medicine. If 
we prefer that habit which is the moſt productive of 
happineſs, we bid moſt fair, to do that which is right in 
the ſight of God. To cheriſh this mediocrity requires 
more humility and thoughtfulneſs, than the cuſtoms and 
manners of the affluent. generally incline them to. The 


economy of lite reſpecting the mind, body, and eſtate, is | 


a ſcience ; but when we acquire right habits, it calls for 
very little ſtudy. When we have determined on what 
is good and ſafe, and aſpire at ſuch a practice as is ſuited 

to our principles, the reſult will be an equality of mind 
and conſiſtency of conduct, which, in other words, is a 
life: of reaſon. and religion. 5 To live, with reſpect to 
ourſelves or ſociety, at a hazard, is in effect to yield 
up our judgment to fancy. To indulge a capricious _ 
humour where: the [dictates of | reaſon and faith can 


chance you are now talking in this coffee-houſe; and 
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alone ſecure our peace, is to plead for the doctrine 
of predeftination or chance: and which of theſe is 
the moſt abſurd; the firſt claſhing with free-agency, 
the laſt with the being of a God? A friend of mine, 
who lived many years in ruxxv, once told me an anec- 
dote of a converſation of the uur TI and GRAND vVIZIR. 
The plague raged at Conſtantinople ; the vizir was pre- 
paring to leave the city : the mufti made him a viſit, 
and expoſtulated in theſe terms: Do you conſider, 
Sir, that if you leave the city you leave the people as 


& ſheep without a ſhepherd? And if you are predeſ- 


tined to die on this occaſion, go where you will, you 


C 


cannot eſcape your deſtiny. The anſwer was ſhort ; 
e grant the force of your argument; but I believe 1 
* am predeſtined to leave Conſtantinople to-morrow, 


and therefore I will go. 


WIrI regard to the man of chance, a caſe happened 
within theſe few days. A youth of vivacity was fool 
enough to make public profeſſion in a coffee-houſe, 


that he believed all was CHANCE. © Well,” ſays a grave 
man, I will take you on that ground; the world was 


* made by chance; you exiſt by chance; and by 


— 
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© may not it happen by chance, that there is a difler- 
cc ence between body and ſoul? Your thoughts of this 
ce coffee, is not the coffee itſelf. By chance there may 
ce be a heaven; by chance there may be a hell; and by 


ce chance you may go into it; and will not this be 
& ͤdamnable bad chance ?”'—It was this man's fortune 
to be brought up in a contempt of revelation, and to 


have as bad a logical as a mathematical underſtanding. 


Our great Lord and Maſter bids us learn of him That 
meekneſs and humility, which alone can give reſt to the _ 
ſoul : this is a neceſſary preparative for the reception of 
his doctrine. In that reſt he bids us to rejoice alway ;” 

never to be © ſorrowful, as men without hope.” The | 
facred writings, containing our faith, and the principles 
of our religion, to read them is to conſult our beſt 
intereſt. The rules they preſcribe conſtitute the moſt ad- 
mirable moral ſyſtem, and the authority they derive from 
their Divine Legiſlator, renders them reverential. The 
rewards annexed to the obſervance of them; the puniſh- 
ment threatened to the breach or neglect, diſtinguiſn 
this book, ſo as to admit of no compariſon with any 
other: add to this, the beauty and ſimplicity of the lan- 
guage, excite love and admiration. But as a proof of 
Ts BLM K 2 phrenzy 8 
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phrenzy and depravity, this ſacred book is treated by 
many perſons, of otherwiſe good education, as if they 


were afraid of becoming religious. 


Sorry I am to tell you, it by no means appears to 


me that the great world ſtudy this book. The Bible 


is laid afide, as if it were obſolete and unintereſting. I 
have lately met with a pious, ſenſible, cheerful man, 
who gave me one of the beſt leſſons I ever received. 
Speaking of books, THERE,” ſays he, pointing to the 
Bible on his table, is the beſt book you ever read, or 
é can read. It is always ready on my table: I look 
into it every day, though it be for a few minutes 


«© only; and I find in it new charms, new comforts, 
new pleaſure. Whether it reſpects argument or in- 
formation, beauty of language, purity or ſimplicity, 
“ or all combined with fublimity of thought, it car- 
_ © ries with it the ſtrongeſt marks of its divine origi- 
© nal; and thoſe who are wiſe unto ſalvation, will 


burn all their other books, rather than neglect the : 
* uſe of this. I am ſenſible that many contract habits 
< totally repugnant to the precepts which it contains 5 


| <:and may therefore ſecretly wiſh there were no ſuch 


* 


0 book exiſting: theſe I conſider in a moſt wretched 


condition, 


"100 

ct condition, for they can neither bear their diſeaſe, nor 
% the remedy. They will not take the infallible me- 
* dicine which this volume preſcribes. The | modeſt, 

60 humble, virtuous ſelf - love, which is the charac- * 
« teriſtic of our divine religion, are to be found 
c only in this book: indeed it militates againſt the 

e paſſions and appetites of the voluptuary, the pre- 
«© ſumption and haughty ſpirit which drove the soN of 
« the morning from the regions of eternal bliſs ; but it 


marks out the path to thoſe regions, by no leſs a guide 
ce than the Son of God |” 


So did HE : harangue ; and it is as obvious that the 
neglect of the sckirrunks, and the ignorance which at- 
tends it, is the great ſpring of that infidelity whoſe 
ſtreams poiſon the minds of ſo conſiderable a part of the 
profeſſors of Chriſtianity. Is it not this which drieth 
up the ſources of their ſpiritual nouriſhment? Inſtead 
of their triumphing in the knowledge of the ſcriptures, 
you may, in the progreſs of your life, find many who 
affect a ſuperiority from their ignorance and diſregard 
of it. This is the miſerable condition of numbers in 
the great world, creating a horrible example, and 
ſpreading round a devaſtation of morals, among thoſe 
3 who 
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who move in the lower orbs of life. With reſpect 
to the ſum of happineſs, is not this a dreadful 
_ 


Tre higher claſſes of the FRENCH, leſs ſpiritualized 
in the religion of their country, have, I believe, con- 
tracted a greater ſpirit of infidelity, though their preach- 
ers are more vehement than ours. They exclaim even 
againſt innocent amuſements, and by a paſſionate zeal 
overſhoot their mark ; but they have been ſo wiſe as 
to explode the doctrines of that ingenious enemy to 
mankind Monſieur ps VoLTAIRE, in hopes of obliterat- 
ing the remembrance of his anti- chriſtianity. 


A crave Spaniſh ambaſſador at this court, a few 
years fince, inſiſted that our diſſi pation exceeded that of 
the rxENCH ; adding, that in Spain the French were 
held cheap, on account of their levity. We have a 

greater variety of amuſements, and we covet them; but 
it is with as great a mixture of the querulous as of the 
light, for we often purſue that with which we are 
not heartily pleaſed, and conſequently appear lighter 
minded than we are. At the ſame time it be may re- 
marked, that if the manners of a people have in all ages 
1 determined 


* 


8 | 
determined their fortunes, the iſſue of ours may be fatal. 
One part of our character is a ſtrong propenſity to 
CHANGE, and therefore we may entertain a hope, for 
the day when virtue will be in faſhion ; and one of our 
great foibles be thus converted into a bleſſing. 


You mention, Madam, your having received pleaſure _ 
from my humble labour, of ©© Virtue in Humble Life,” 
even in your infant days. I believe you have not got the 
quarto edition of that work, which is much corrected 
and enlarged, near a half part more than the octavo edi- 
tion. I need not tell you that it contains a great va- 
riety of matter, and I apprehend you may ſtill be ſo 
much the better for it, at this time, as your favourite 
female ſervant may be rendered the more truſty and 
: good-humoured by reading it; I mean a little at a time, 
when ſhe may otherwiſe entertain herſelf with books 
ſhe ought never to look into. My object in that 
labour was very comprehenſive, for I conſidered that 
it might anſwer moſt of the purpoſes of reading, for 
the admonition or amuſement of the great majority of 
Chriſtians. When I was in Germany in 1776, I found 
it there tranſlated, that 1s, all except the devotional. 
With us it outrun the lame propenſities of the times. 
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If T had accommodated it to the rox, it ſhould have 
been printed in a dozen jemmy volumes; but I con- 
fidered that ſome of them would ſoon be loſt, and the 

book have not long ſurvived ; whereas I aſpired at mak- 
ing it ſtand the teſt of time, and be valuable, at leaſt 
to humble readers. Thoſe who ſeek AMUSEMENT as 
well as inſtruction, may find it: but the times have 


not yet kept pace with my good intentions: a contrary 
diſpoſition has prevailed, and this copious, amuſing, in- 


ſtructive FAMILY Book, though in eſteem with thoſe who 
have read it, is of too religious a complexion to pleaſe 


this generation. 


Mx are now thinking of giving the moſt forlorn part 
of our children, what is called Sunday ſchools: if we 


can accompliſh it in the metropolis, much good may be 


done. It will be, to ſome part of the riſing generation 
of the yoo, as a propagation of the Goſpel. 


You will give me leave to remark, that among your 


other good qualities, you write as if you had been 


taught by a good maſter. Some fine folks affect to 
write illegibly, or care not how ill they form their 
letters. Don Joan V. wrote well, and ſo does GEO. III. 
4 What 


73 
What I have to obſerve is, that if your letters were 

ſmaller in ſize, you would be ſo much the leſs time 
in making them, and conſequently gain ſo much time 
in the motion of your hand; a circumſtance not uſually 
attended to as it ought to be. I find a great facility, at 

my advanced time of life, in writing quick, by writing 
> ſmall, though, from a habit of attention to what I am 
about, it is not the leſs legible. 


| You will perceive, by the length of my letter, and = 

the durable ſtate in which I put it, with a view to a 

more reſpectful, fair, and legible OFFERING, that I muſt 
have had the vanity to think, I might poſſibly ſay ſome- 
thing uſeful to a daughter of my much-honoured living 
friends, and the grand-daughter of thoſe whom I held 
in high eſteem for half a century, If I have taken up 
your time in looking for pearls, where peradventure 
you may find nothing but pebbles, you will. not have 

loft an hour. I have great faith in your. deſervings ; 
and for the reaſon, that you expreſs ſo much gratitude to 

| a ſtranger, you will be candid in your ſtrictures on bis 


efforts to do oc | $22 
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- "Wa 
hy FIRST. wrote to you a Jeter of decent "= intend- 
ing it to go in MS; but I was not ſatisfied: I found 
that my ambition ſoared above what I could accompliſh 
in that WAY. I have reſerved only | copies, 
with BLanxs for names or ſtars, a method which many 
a better author than myſelf has often taken, upon leſs 
ſerious occaſions.” 


Tnar which is addreſſed particularly to ourſelves, we 
are apt to be partial to, though nearly the ſame ſenti- 
ments may have been communicated a thouſand times, 


to the world at large, in a better manner. Your own 


good judgment will lead you to claſs me among thoſe 
mortals who have a propenſity to ſober thinking, and 
are alſo in the habit of writing down their thoughts: I 
have frequently had the vanity to print mine. Writing 


is a LABORIOUS but pleaſing aMuSEMENT : it is to the 


mind of the author what nuxTiNG is to the keen ſportſ- 
5 man. My game has been chiefly i in that kind of police, 
which tends to preſerve my FELLOW-CREATURES ; and 


fucceſs in ſuch enterprizes always affords pleaſure to 


the underſtanding, as well as the heart. As an old man, 


I think of eaſe; and, as if I were young, I work on. 


ACCEPT 


eee hy 

Acczer my moſt friendly thanks for the information : 
you give me of your good father and mother, to whom 5 
you will preſent my beſt ſervices, and moſt fincere | con- 


gratulations, and not leſs to Ys: 
who has my devouteſt wiſhes for his happineſs. I in- 
| tereſt myſelf in the health and felicity of your friends 
here, and at particularly Mr. and Mrs. 
and you will give me leave to add, that 

I am, with the moſt devout wiſhes for your felicity, 
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